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glass charged. As Saumarez came out of his cabin on to the quarter-
deck, the crew broke into exultant cheers.

At the masthead of the Goliath, leading the fleet with the Zealous,
the straining eyes of Midshipman Elliot scanning the low Egyptian
shore in die hot haze had caught the first sight of those heavenly
masts. Fearing to hail the quarter-deck, lest keen ears in Zealous
should hear and gain the credit, the exultant boy slid quickly down
a backstay and ran to Captain Foley with his tidings. But before
the fluttering signal, " Enemy in sight," could reach the masthead,
Zealous had guessed the meaning of the scurry and cluster of flags
on the deck of her sister ship and had been before her. As the signal
reached each crowded ship, a " wave of joy " ran through the fleet.
Nelson, whose inflexible will had equalled Bonaparte's, had run his
quarry to earth at last. " If we succeed," cried Berry, voicing his
unspoken thought, " what will the world say?" "There is no if
in the case," replied Nelson, " that we shall succeed is certain; who
will live to tell the story is a very different question."

Fifteen miles east of Alexandria the French battle fleet lay at
anchor in a great bay guarded by shoals to eastward and by the
batteries of Aboukir Castle at its western end. There were sixteen
ships in all, thirteen of the line with the Orient, Brueys' giant flag-
ship, in the centre of the line. They lay as close inshore as the
sandbanks allowed, forming for nearly two miles a line of thou-
sands of guns with 160 yards between each ship. At the head of the
line, guarding it from approach from the west, lay Aboukir island
crowned with mortars.

At half-past two, about the same time as the English sighted
their prey, the French look-outs saw the English sails. As his van
was so strongly protected and as to attack his centre or rear his
assailants would have to face the concentrated fire of his whole line,
Brueys felt convinced that there would be no battle that day. It
was to his advantage that it should be postponed. His ships were
bigger than the British and more heavily gunned, but many of his
men were ashore, discipline was lax and the decks were cumbered
with stores and booty. Only the most reckless of foes would be
likely to attack him in so strong a position with equal or inferior
force. By the time they could reach the bay and negotiate the sand-
banks it would be almost dark. It would be insanity for them to
attack at night. Brueys was, like most ordinary commanders, a